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Art. VIII. — Notes on the nncienf City of Bahihhipiira. Bif 
U. A. II. NiuiiOL^ON, Esq. Bombay Medical Service. 

[Read 5(h April, 1851,] 

In travollin^' tlirongli ilio onBiorti |mrt of tlio province of KiiU/niwar, 
ami 111 tliat (liviHioii of it called Oolieilwar {See Fig. A), after having 
travcrsc<l an extensive, perfectly level, and for the most part a desert 
plain, in a conrse from the north-west to the south-east, I found 
myself suddenly pussln^ through a jungly tract of country, the vege- 
tation of wlilch, with the excejition of gramina, waa entirely com- 
posed of pilu hushes or trees, as they are named in the north-west of 
India — the T^iKi^ nrk, of the Arahs {Salvadora Persica of Linntens). 
The wurface of the country, through which my route had previously 
hiin, was dotted here an<l there with a solitary tree of the Acacia 
Arahica, and eonsiH(e<l of a very deep alluvial soil, as evinced hy the 
hanks of several nalas and small river-courses, many of these con- 
taining a good volume of water; but from tlie almost complete level 
on which they run, nil are very sluggish in their movements. 
Most of these strennis, and also of the soil, are impregnated with salt, 
which in some parts covers the stirface of the earth with an eftlo- 
resccnce like that of a strong hoar-frost. These streams all run to 
the eastwanl, to empty themselves into the gulf of Camhay; hut, long 
ere reaching it, niost of them are lost in the soft sandy soil in the 
vicinity of that arm of the sea. 

The jungle of pilu is of great extent, and the road runs through 
it for upwards of a mile, at a rough compTitation. This jungle now 
occupies the site of what was oucc a very large city. The surface is 
in soiue places strewn with the <lrl>ris of red burnt bricks, that bear 
all the marks of having been composed of clay mixed with straw or 
grass, like the Ib^brow task-made bricks of ancient Egy[>t, though 
the latter were only sun-dried. 

The pilu trees, many of them two feet in the diameter of the 
stem, were each growing on the apex of a small mound, most pro- 
bably formed by the accumulation of dust, of which much is carried 
about by the wind during the hot season of the year, and the trunks 
of the trees would form a nucleus for its collection. These monte- 
culcs were clolhe<l with grass, which still retained some verdure 
owing to the kindly shade of the tree surmounting it. One pecu- 
liarity in this assemblage of the Salvadora Persica on this spot, is that 
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the tree is by no means common in the country immediately round 
about this jdaco: none had occurred, for a lon«^ distanco, h^jlore reach- 
in*^ this Hpot, nor do any occur to the southward, at least till wi; reach 
the village of Chumarwara. 

In the midst of tliis jungle there is a circular inclosure (See Fij, 11, 
No. 1)* of about fifteen feet in diameter, much re<enibliug the tcuiplc 
indosures of the Gonds in the south of India, evidiMitly ilevotcd to 
religious ceremonies. It is sunk about twenty inches in the grouud, 
and is surrounde<l, to that height, reaching to the surface of the earth, 
by a wall of ancient re<l bricks, in shape like those we at juesent uho, 
and, as will be seen by the accompanying nuigh sketch, the lluor is 



Fig. n. 














j>avc<l with red brick. In the oast face of the surrounding wall is a 
niche (>SV/? Fig. B, No. 2) containing the Avrock of *^ome obliteraloil 
figure, of which nothing can now be made out. In the centre of the 
iloor rises the top of what in appeanince is a lar;;e granite globe, 



* TIrtc is a similar tniipltr in Mic rajaliVs ganKn :il niioNVMU«^'mir. 
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about tlirco fcot in disniicter, and about eighteen inclics high above 
the pavement {See Fig, B, No. 3).' 

This circle is kept very clean, and is evidently in soino way or 
another in connection with the religious forniuiro of tlio country. 
But I regret that I could arrive at no intelligible account of the 
same. 

There can be little doubt that this Drnidical temple is a com- 
paratively recent erection of ancient materials. 

Near this circle extensive excavations were made and making for 
the jMirposo of oxtnu^tiiig, from under a superincumbent depth of from 
twelve to eighteen foot of earth, large, oblong, sfjuare red and yellow ' 
fire-bakctl bricks, similar to thoso brought from the banks of the 
KiiphrafcH, being the remains (as I ascertained from tho thiikur of 
Wallay) of a town partly built on and almost entirely built of, the 
ruins of tho ancient city of Balabhipura. 

For nearly two years (for so long only have they been acquainted 
with the existence of these brick vihuf) have a considerable number of 
men been collecting an<l selling these bricks for building in tho neigh- 
bouring villages and towns — some being shipped on the Karri, a 
branch from tho gtdf of Carabay, are carried to Bhownuggur, tho 
capital of the country. As far as my examination went, the soil wjis 
unmixed with fossils, or even with the d6bris of the ruins it Lad 
buried. 

The broken bricks seen on the road must have formed part of 
Home buihiing of height which had not been submerged, and which 
the corroding lian<l (»f time had subsequently levelled, if it hfid not 
been done by tho natives of Wallay to assist in building their town. 

I observed in the excavations, several floors of houses, paved with 
large yellow bricks, which remained on their primitive level, attesting 
that at least they had not been overthrown by any great convulsion 
of nature, though such an occurrence may have been the actual cause 
of their ruin; of which wo have an exanipio in tho village of Sindri, 
near tho mouth of the Indus, which, after tho great carth<inako of 
181?) (of which we havo never yet had a satisfactory account, and if 
thero was no deeply hidden connection between the two, still it is 
curious to know that an earthquake took place at the same time in 
JMexico, an<l I btdiove also in Sumatra,) sunk down to a depth of 
twelve or fifteen feet, and was immediately submerged in a lake that 

' At first Bight it struclv me that this might he the top of some monument of 
the aiiciont city; nn<! it may be bo, for this circuhir enclosure ifl built on the 
ground over tli»* niitis of the city. 
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now occu[)ies its bite, in tlio midst of wliieh, not many yours :igo, 
parts of tlio walls woro viKiblo. If, in aftor-timcH, a ri.siii;^ of tlio 
ground about Siiidri should occur, or if the water of the lake .should 
iiud an outlet, wo should bo furniHlicd with a perfect resembhuice in 
condition to tho city we urc treating of. 

To return again to Balabhipura: — the side walls of some of the 
liouses are yet standing to the height of a foot or fo. 

At a short distance to the west of tho circular inclosure lies a 
naiidi (figure of a BruiimaAi l>ull) of tho full size of nature, well formed 
of polished granite, but split longitudinally in two halves, the act, it 
is said, of a jtadshah of Delhi in search of treasure; but if it was the 
deed of a Mussulman iconoclast, more likely he was incited to it by 
religious zeal. 

Further west, on the side of a fpiarry-like hollow, about twenty 
feet deep and forty in diameter, stands a square-looking [uUar (See 
Fig. C, No. I) strongly built of retl burnt brick an«l mortar, one wide 
of which is covered by, and lost to sight in, the soil. On tho top of 
this mass of masonry stands an enormous lingani (^L-Xlj) {Sfc Fiq, 
C, No. 2) of one solid piece of polished granite, evi»lently not in its 
original position, being out of tho perpendicular ; and its sipiaro 
pedestal {Hte Fig, C, No. 3) of the same material, lies half-buried at 
tho bottom of the excavation. The lower half of the ling, as will bo 
seen by the accompanying sketch, is squared, and about three feet in 
diameter; the top part is circular, and rounded oif at the end. This 
stono had also, according to fan»o, been dismounted by the same devas- 
tating Delhi ptldshi^h, and had been exhumed and placoil in its 
present position by one of the ancestors of the tlu'ikur of \Vallay. 

It is probable that these granite monuments may not bo of tho 
same antiquity iis the ruins of the city, or rather with the original 
city: they seem to be of the same era as similar works disco vcre«l in 
tlio south of India, but if coeval, the city would not jnovo one of very 
remote anti<|uity. But it is probable that a change of religion, in- 
grafted on one more ancient, has introduced tliom hero. 

About a quarter of a mile due west, an<l on tho \iyYiro of the 
jungle, a pile of large granite stones, overlying each other in a dis- 
orderly manner, measuring ten feet long by three in brea<lth, and 
about one foot in thickness, has been partly laid bare, by a torrent 
having carried away part of a mound of earth wliith lay above thi'ni. 
On tho top of the mound, which is about six feet in <leptli of earth, 
grow several very large nimb-trees, the ^feU^^ (nadinichta. Mawy 
similar stones are used as pillars and lintels, and {iroini^cufMisly built 
into some apparently anciont (though, in conq>ari8on with the sur- 
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roiiiuliiig riiiiia, modern) Hiiulii temples near tlio mouinl nlieaily 
meiitioiiod. Others of tlieso stones have heen net nj), r.irv<Ml, and 
usetl as palyads, bearing dates about 200 ycar.s ai^o. TboHc are evi- 
dently tlio remains of some large building which has shared the fate 
of all things earthly. 

The walls of the town of W'allay are in a groat measure built of 
Cyclopean blocks of granite, which, it is said, wore removed from an 
ancient road or pier leading from Balabhipura to the karri or port. 
The tliakur stated that the karri anciently was mnrh nearer the city 
of Balabhipura than it is at present to its ruins, when a great tra«lc 
was carried on here. This would tend to show that the gtilf of 
Canibay is gradually being curtailed of its limits, a. circumstanco that 
accords with the views I had adopted after examining tlio breccia 
strata of the Island of Perini, situated in that golf, tho result of which 
was communicated to and published by tho Bombay Branch of tho 
lloyal Asiatic Society, in 1840, in their TransactiouH. 

The fact that the gulf is diminishing is alsii, 1 think, evinctMl by 
tho extensive and evidently sea-deserted ti-acts of downs at Dnrnus, 
near the nH)uth of the river Tapi or Tapti. 

On making im[uiricB of the thiikur concerning the gbdnilar granite 
stone in the centre of tho circular temple, ho statcMl that there is a 
legend in his family Uhat some one of his ancestors, in the hope of 
fniding treasure, had attempted to dig up the stone ; but after a hard 
day*s labour, on repairing to work in the morning, it was found that 
the stone had, during the night, sunk just as deo[» in the soil as it was 
before operations had been commenced against it. Alter several 
futile attempts, the peculiar deity or genius loci appeared to the 
covetous sinner during the night, and forba<le him to pursue bis 
useless and sacrilegious attempts; and, in conse<|Mc>nce, tho natives 
implicitly believe that no mortal ellorts can remove this stone. 

There is also a legend concerning the destruction of tin? i'ity, to 
the following elVect: — " This country in ancient linies was inhabited 
by a race of people quite distinct from the pr(*sent natives, when a 
mendicant Brahman arrived at the gates, denutnding food and lodging", 
which having been rudely denied to tho holy man, he took a cup of 
water (though where he procured it this legen«i saith not), dashed it 
against tho walls, and at the same time uttering certain nialoilicttions, 
he shook tho dust from his feet and departed ;" shortly afterwards 
tho whole city, together with its inhabitants, were swallowed up by 
an earthipiake, or sonic other destructivo convni.sion of nature. May 
not this fahle shadow out a Miutlu conquest of this city prior to its 
entondunent in the bo\veI>5' of the earth '< And thus would be solved 
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tlio appjirniit incongruity of ilio ling and nandi in connection with 
tho prosutned remote antiquity of tlio city. But this surniiso would 
n<;ain perhaps he assigning a greater antiquity to these monuments 
than they can chiim. 

On in<piiry after antirpiitice^ the thiikur informed mo that copper 
household nt'Cnsils, SiCy had been found, which the hihourers, who 
pay him a email tribiitc, ajipropriated to themselveg. Also, that 
two copper plates, covered with inscriptions, had been discovered and 
sent to Bhownu^gur. 

All the gniiiite, of which such abundance has been used in the 
bnildiiii'' and decoration of this city, is said to have been obtained 
from the Chumara hills, a group of granite peaks situated two or 
three kos directly southward of the ruins. 

The extreme antiquity of these ruins I think is proved, perhaps 
not so much from the depth of the superincumbent soil which has 
overwhelmed thorn (for this might bo the work of a very short period 
of time) as from tho enormous size of tho very slow growing Salvadora 
rersica flourishing upon it; from the art of making such excellent 
bricks of a mixture of straw antl clay (for on breaking a fragment of 
one of them, a great many tubular cavities are seen, running in all 
directions through its substance); and from the use of these bricks 
to pave the Wooth in their houses, so totally at variance with the know- 
ledge and custotns of the present race of Hindus, whoso habits we have 
been accu.stonie<l to consider a^ less changeable than the laws of tlio 
Modes and PersiauH. These points indicate the antiquity of the ruins 
more than the cyclopean dimensions and tho fine workmanship of 
the granite nionuments', for wo can with accuracy, I believe, date the 
time when similar works of art were produced in other parts of 
India. 

When tho bricks are first dug out of tho soil, thoy arc saturated 
wilh moisture, and arc softish, but on being exposed to the sun, 
resume ilierr pristine hardness. The yellow bricks appear to be softer 
(ban the red ones, ami it is probable the former had been burnt in 
straw, whilst the latter had been baked in cow-dung or wood fires. 

I now [)r(>ceeded to Chumarwara in or<ler to examine the quarries 
whence it is stjitcd that J3alabhif)ura had drawn her supplies. Tho 
boat was excessive, and I despatched a native to look for and to 
apprise me of the position of the quarries in the hills, whilst I rested 
at the foot; but on his return he reported that he had not found any 
such places. These singular-looking peaks, resembling islands rising 
out of the water, consist of a light-coloured granite. The lower part 
of the chief one, on which some portion of the village of Chumarwara 
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Ls built {See Fiij, D, No. 2), on tlio nortli-cast bmIo coiiHisiH of immciiso 
gniiiito boiililera, all more or less rouiidod oil* at tlio eihls and s'hIoh into 
fljiheroida or oblong rollers^ like rocks that have boon lon^ exposed to 
the action of water. Sovoiul ftmaller hills, all very nigged, and l»ctray- 
ing in some places the colnninar structure, are 8tudd<Ml at some litth; 
distances around the principal hill; but the viaible parts of tiicso 
smaller ones are perfectly unconnected with the chief one, and tlio 
ground (See Fig. D, No. 1) between them, from ono hill to another, is 
as level as the surface of water; and that it has boc^n thus formed by 
water there can exist no reanonable <loubt, for from tluH point eastward 
the llunn or water-deserted desert extends to the gulf of Candiay, now 
several miles distant. I had no means of ascertaining the height 
of these peaks, but should not think that the highest cxceede<l ono 
hundred feet; though on this point I may have been much mistaken, 
and the mirage, which was in full force at the time, would not assist 
me. in my conjecture. 

If there are really no (juarrios to be fouml on the exposed parts of 
these peaks (but 1 do not put much dcjiendance on the native's asser- 
tions), it would lead us to infer that the catastrophe had been the 
result of a subsi<lcnce of the group of hills, together with the atljacent 
country; water (most likely of the sea) had then lillcd up the space, 
and been the cause of all the appearances alrcatly described, lint, in 
this CJise, how is the water to be got rid of, unless we take it for 
granted that there ha<l been a subsequent subsidence of the gulf of 
Canibay? That this has in reality either been the ease, or that tlio 
bed of this gulf must at ono time have been upheaved, the existence 
of the Islan<l of Perini attests. For a moment, asHuming the latter 
theory to bo correct, we can easily imagine that the bed of a largo 
sea being suddenly elevated, the water would overllow the neigh- 
bouring country, which was nearly on a level with its surface bcforo 
the connnotion took place. The water would then remain over its 
new acquisition till time and the action of the water had deepened its 
obstructed bod. And this theory derives Some Hnpjxnt from the fact 
that several of the strata composing the Lshmd of l*erim have been 
Wiished away from around it, which at one time muHt have formed 
the bottom of the gulf, and the remains of these strata, forming the 
island, aro high above the water, as can be ascertained at once by a 
look at the section of that island.' 

From the general appearance of the country, there can bo no doubt 
that the deluge, from whatever cause arising, which iilbMl up all the 

» Soe phito hi No. 1 of the Hombay liraiich of the Uoyal Ahiatie Suciet) 'a 
Tninsnctiuiis. 
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ravines iixul cliasiiiH vvliicli must liavu existed anion <^ tlioso Iiills, con- 
vertin«j many of the former into perfectly level plains of half a mile 
aeross, aiul leaving only the peaks of the hills uncovered, had swal- 
lowed up the city of Dalahhipura. The water wouM appear to have 
become still like a lake; and that it had siihsidod very gradually, we 
may judge from the accumulation of soil deposited. 

The same ap|)earance of hills as if rising out of water, that is, of 
hills rising there out of the earth, while the ' m <^ of the latter 
remains as iiat as that of water, is seen in the IiiIIh of Halarheri, on 
the west coast of Kattiawar; hut there they are composed of tra[>, and 
though in ancient times they appear to have been isolated from tlio 
mainland, to Avliich they are now connected by a narrow neck of wind 
or tide-collected sand, yet the sea, during ppring-tidoH, or strong 
north-west winds, partially covers the flat land between the hills and 
the mainland. 

At iialacheri the agent is still working, while that at Cliiimara, 
having performed its role, has ceased. 'J'hesc Hats at both places are 
most probably owing to similar causes, though under diHeiont actions, 
and in the former case (Bulacheri) the sea is slowly but ceitainly 
receding from the land. 

Notes in reference to the different works in which the city or ilynaMy 
of Balahhipnra w mentioned. 

1. Asiatic Journal, vol. xxviii. p. 191. Colonel Todd discovered 
that this dynasty had a distinct era. " The Balabhi Sam vat, or era* 
of the flight from Dalahhipura, used in Saurashtra (Kattiawar), which 
dates 375 years subsequent to Vicramaditya." The date of this flight 
seems to be marked in the following pjissago from To(hra Tnivels in 
Western India, p. 268: — 

2. " Balabhi, the ancient capital of the princes of Mewar, when 
driven from the land by the Indo-Getic invaders, during the lirst 
centuries of the era of Vicrama. I was grieved to iiiid that the city, 
which in former days was 18 kos (22 miles) in circumference, and in 
which *tho bells of 3G0 Jain temples rang the votaries to prayer,* 
had left not a vestige of its greatness save the f«»untlation bricks, 
which are frequently dug up, upwards of two feet in length, and 
weighing half a maund, or thirty-flvc pounds, each. The (lohil chief 
rejoiced my heart to hear him give its ancient designation in full — . 

' As shown by tlio Balal»hi iiiacriptioii. This ci*a is also nioiitiom'd in the 
Satriiiiji Maliiilinya a» taking its rise one century beforo that \V(»rk wan written. 
'IVxM's Travels. |». 2l«. 
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Iklabliijuim. lie Ji8sure<l iiio tlicro was a1)8o1 ti tnly noiliing left to 
intorcNt a viHltf»r, iuu\ I aban(]oiie<l my ilcsign of prococtliiig there. 
]3:ilal)1ii coiitiiiiie<i to l)o oecupiecl l»y a deaconflant of tlio ancient race 
of Snryavan«a princes until tlio time of Sid Itaj, who expelled him for 
his o|)pres8ion of the Raeerdotal tribe, on whom, upon the completion 
of that gigantic temple, the Iloodra Mala, at Sidpoor, he conferred the 
city, together with 1000 townships in Ha.8un (religions alienation). 
It continued in possoSv^ion of the grantees until internal diH^ensions 
half cxicrminated (he community, when one of tlio belligorents bribed 
the Goliil chief with the oflcr of their adversaries' portion of the lands 
to come to their aid ; since which perio<l, three centuries ago, they havo 
been subject io the Gnhils." 

3. The Yutis of Baili and Sandarec, in jMarwar, the descendants 
of those who were expelled, on its sack in S. 300 (a.d. 244). See 
notice on the inscription at Mynal, in Mewar, which, in allusion to 
the greatness of its princes, appeals to *tlie gates of Balabhi,' proving 
that they must have migrated from Balabhi, whose glories were at an 
end when the northern invaders 'polluted the fountain of the sun with 
the bloo<l of the kine.' 

4. " Not far from Balabhi there is a spot still sacred to the 
pilgrim, chilled BheemnatMi, where there is a fountain, whose waters in 
past days were of miraculous efficacy, and on whose margin is a temple 
to Siva." [Todd, Travels in Western India, 271]. 

5. *' But the moHt celebrated was the capital, Balabhipura, which 
for years balllcd all search, till it was revealed in its now humble 
condition a.s Balbhi, 10 miles north-west of Bhownuggur." [Annals of 
Ba.j:i.stliaii, vol. i. p. 2 If).] 

G. " The existence of this city was confirmed by a celebrated 
Jain work, the Satrunjya Mahatmya. [lb. 217.] 

7. "The want of satisfactory proof of the Rana's [of Mewar] 
emigration from thence was obviated by the most unexpected dis- 
covery of an iuKcription of the twelfth century, in a ruinc<l temple 
on the table-land, forming the eastern boundary of the liana's present 
forritory, which nppeals to 'the walls of Balabhi' for the truth of the 
action it records; and a work, written to commemorate the reign of 
Bana Haj Sing, of)ens with these words: — 'In the west is Suratdes 
[Siiiat — Sanrashtra — Kattiawar], a country well known; the bar- 
barians invade<l it, and contpiered Bhal-ca nath [the lord of Blial], 
All fell in the snck of Balabhipura, except the daughter of Pra- 
mara.' And the Sanderai Roll thus commences: — 'when the city 
of Balabhi was sacked, the inhabitants fled, and founded Balli, San- 
dcrai, and Nadole, in Mordurdes.' These are towns yet of conse- 
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quencc, aiul in all the Jain religion is still inaiiitaiiic<l, whicli was the 
cliicf worship of Bahihliipura when sacketl hy * the harharian.* The 
reconis preserved by the Jains give S. B. 205 (a.d. 524) as the date 
of this event." [Annals of Ilajasthan, i. 217.] 

8. '' The tract about Balabhipura and northward is termed 
Bhal." [lb.] 

0. In a note is the following : — " Gayni, or Oajni, is one of the 
ancient names of Camhay (the port of Balabliipura), the ruins of 
which are about three miles from the mo<lern city. [Ih.] 

10. " The solar orb and its typo, (ire, were the cliiof objects of 
adoration of Silladitya of Balabhipura; whether to tlicse was a<lded 
that of the lingani, the symbol of j]al-uat'h (the sun), the primary 
object of worship with his descendants, may be douhteil. It was 
certainly coniincd to these, and the adoption of * strange gods* 
by the Sooryavanse Gchlote is couiparatively of modern invention/* 
[Ih. 219.] 

11. " There was a fountain, Sooryacoonda, 'fiucrod to the sun,* at 
Balabhipura, from which arose, at the summons of Silladitya (accord- 
ing to the legend), the sevcn-heatled horse Scfjtaswa, whirh thaws 
the car of Soorya to bear him to battle; with «uch au auxiliary no 
foe could prevail ; but a wicked minister reveal<;d to the enemy the 
secret of annulling this aid, by polluting the sacrod fountain with blood. 
This accomplished, in vain did the prince call on Sc[daswa to save 
him from the strange and barbarous foe; the charm was broken, and 
with it sank the <lynasty of Balabhi. Who the ' barbarian' was, that 
defiled with the blood of kine the fountain of the sun, whether Gete, 
Parthian, or liun, we are left to conjecture.** [ lb. J 

12. " Amongst the earliest of the tribes which cou«piere<l a settle- 
nient in the peninsula of Saurashtra (the most iuterestiug region ia 
all Indiii) was the Balia, by some authorities stated to be a branch of 
the great luduvansa, and hcuce termed Bali-ca-putra, and said to 
have been originally from Balica-des, or Balk, the iiactria of tho 
Greeks (its former importance is still recogniKed in its (spithet of II ni- 
nl-Belad, ' the mother of citicH,' as wo are informed by Mr. Klphiii- 
stone): whatever truth there may be in this traditi(>n, is is powerfully 
corroborated by the Banlic title bestowed on the chiefs of this race, 
i.e., 'Tatta Mooltan Ka Rae.' Another authority asserts that Balla 
was the sou of Lava (pronounced Lao), eldest son of Jtama; that ho 
conquered the ancient city of Dhauk, also known as Moongy-Patun, 
capital of the region or division of tho peniusula ealled Bala-Klietra; 
that in process of time tlu^y founded the city of Balabhi, and assumed 
the title of Bala rae that they were consetiueiHly of the raee of 
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Siirja, not IihIii, n.\u\ of this stork arc the Raiias of Mcwar. Tho 
present chief of Dhank (who, when I passed, wn^ in conlhioiiient) is a 
IJalhi." [Tofhl, Travels in Western India, p. 147.] 

13. " Tho Balhi pays adoration ahnost exclusively to tlie sun, and 
it is only in SniirnMhtra that temples to this orb abound*; so that 
religion and tradition, as regards their descent and personal appearance, 
all indicate an Indo-Scythio origin for this race, and in order to 
conceal their barbarian (ndctcha) extraction, tho fable of their birth 
from llama may have been devised. Tho city of Balabhi, written 
Wullch in the maps, now an inconsiderable village, was said to be 
12 kos, or 15 milc8, in circumference. From its foundations gigantic 
bricks, from one and a half to two feet in length, are still dug.*' [Ibid. 
148.] 

14. " We shall at once commence our extracts from the Komar- 
Pal Charitni, which will introduce the change of dynasty and <'.apital, 
wIkmi I ho Chaina, or Saura, succeeded to the Dalla, and transferred 
the Gatli from Halabhi to Anhulwarra [now Veorawell PuttunJ. (Tho 
ahovo work was written between A.n. 1143 and 1100). Anhulwara 
w:is founded in S. 802, a.d. 746." [lb. 149, 152.] 

15. S. 1004, Mahmood' placed one of tho ancient rajahs on tho 
throne of Anhulwara, — probably Balabhi Son. [lb. 169. j 

16. Anhulwara was destroyed in a.d. 1298 by Alla-u-din ; it is 
said to have been founded by Bunsraj, or Vansraja, son of the king 
of Guzerat, wh«»se capital had been sacked, and all killed but his 
mother, who fled to a forest, and bore him there. It is stated Vansraj 
was the posthumous son of Jusraj Chaora, Prince of Saurashtra, 
whoso capital citi(\s were Deobunder [the port of Deo or Deva, called 
Dill by the Portuguese] and Puttun Soinnath ; that, in consecpience 
of the piracies of tho Chaora princes, tho sea rose, and overwhelmed 
the former city, in which catastrophe all were involved, save Soon- 
<lcrupa, the mother of Vansraj, who was forewarned of the danger by 
Varuna, the genius of tho waters. The infant), in gratitude to a Jain 
priest (called Sailug Soor Acharya), became a Jain. At this epoch, 
also, Bappa (callcMl likewise Balla) Bawul, whose ancestors fled from 
Balabhi, obtained Cheetoro. This is the time of the introduction of 
Islamism in India, an<l it was probably then that the Cattis crossed 
the Runn in their passage from Mooltan, and established themselves 
in tho region of the Sauras — (it is not unlikely that the term Chaora 
is a more corruj»tion of Saura; the same princes of Deo and Somnath 

' There is one at Baroda and one at Benares, I holicvc. 
* Mnhminl of Ohuzni iiivath'd Iiulia in A.n. 1000. 
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probably gave the name to the peninsula of Giizonit) — where their 
iniliienco became ho predominant that the name of (/ittti-war super- 
fieilcd the ancient appeUation of San rash tra. [lb. 152-4-5. | 

17. ** Tlie Chaora princes of Deva Puttnn were probably wubordi- 
nate to Balabhi." [lb. 15G.] 

18. "The title Balhara was derived from lialla ca-rae, whose 
ancient ca[>ital was Balabhipoor, on whose site Ptolemy has placed a 
Byzantium." [lb. UO.J 

10. "The kingdom of Kaschbin must be Kni<h IJhooj, and we 
might suppo.se that the small and poor kingdom of Hitrnnjf^ was the 
chieftainship of Sutringa Palit'hana, still famous." [lb. I(i2.] 

20. An inscription was found iiniong the ruins of Mynal, which 
appeals to "the gates of lialabhi" as a testimony of the greatness of 
the princes of Mewar, themselves the ancient Baluira'^s. [lb. 2()l).] 

21. "On the destruction of this city (Balabliij)uora), " where (ho 
bells of eighty-four Jain temples sununoned the votaries to prayer/' 
in the Hftli century, by an irruption of the Pari bin us, (jetrn, iluiiH, 
or Catti, or a mixture of all these tribes, this branch lied eastward, 
eventually obtaining Cheetore, \\ hen the island of Deo an«l Somnath- 
Puttun, in the division termed Larica, became the ho-aI of govern- 
ment. On its destruction, in the mi<ldle of the eighth century, 
Anliulwara became the metrop<dis, and this, as record(;<l, oiulurctl 
until the fourteenth ccnutry, when the title of Bal-ca-rae became 
extinct." (lb. 2l3."| 

I transcribe the following legend from the irnnloo work (MititltMl 
the Shrawuk Pooshtook, called " Noomum pall sid-siant," a sort of 
history of the famous Nuggur Parkur goddess, Pari.snath, translated 
by Captain McRlurdo, as conveying the only hint, though an erroneous 
one, as to the means of tlie entombment of the ancient Halabhipura; 
for I have not the slightest doubt that, under the name of Wullee 
Puttuu, this city is indicated, though Captain McMurdo had no sus- 
picion of its locale at the time of writing it. 

" About 2/>00 3'ears from the (irst promulgation of the Parisiuith 
worship, lleerna Chaarg(; .lulta, a follower of l*arsan, resided in Puran 
Puttiin (Varuwel Puttnn), the rajah of which place he had converted to 
the Shrawuk religion, and they determined to set up a certain number 
of deities. A native of Soeegaum, named Govimlass, brought before 
them the image of Pari.snath, and prevaile«l on them to worship it. 
On his way home to Soeegaum, an<l whilst in the act of praying to the 
inuige, a koolee, incited to plunder, came behind and murdered him. 
This koolee was afterwards slain by :i rajpoot, who delivered the image 
of the goddess to the sons of Govindass, who residril at a town called 
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A^iillco Piittmi, a city forty kos distant from Puraii Piittun. Some 
3^ears after, this city was deserted, and buried in the sands of the 
desert." 

I have divided the extracts from Colonel Tod<[ s works into jiara- 
grnplis, for tlic convenience of reference in making notes on them. 

Par. 2. — Tlicre is a very dubious meaning attached to the word 
v^icn ill tlie following sentence, which 1 translate as meaning at the time 
when: — *' Balablii, tlio ancient capital of the princes of Mewar when 
driven fnun the hind by the Indo-Qotio inviwlers." It may either bo 
roatl ill my way, or as meaning after they were driven out, though tho 
first 18 probably the correct reading. It is also much to be regretted 
that Colonel Todd <loo.s not give tho authority from which he learnt 
(hat *' J^ihibhi was J 8 kos (22 miles) in circumference," and in which 
"tho brlls of 3G0 Jain temples rang the votaries to prayers;** for in 
par. 13 he says " that it was 12 kos (or 15 miles) in circumference," 
anil for this measurement he again omits his authority. And in Pfir. 
21 he has tho following contradiction to Par. 2, "where the bells of 
84 temples summoned the votaries to prayer;" but leaves us quite in 
the dark aa to whence he derives his information, though it was pro- 
bably from the I^lynal inscription that this last number was obtained. 
It is also a great i»ity that he should have been contented with the 
thakur's information, that "not a vestige of its greatness" remained; 
for in all probability much information would have been obtained by 
the inspection of tlicne ruins by a man so well qualified for such inves- 
tigations 

In this paragraph we read that the prince of Balabhi was expelled 
by Sid Raj, for his o]>prcssion of the sacerdotal tribe. Is there not 
some faint connection in this with the legend of the Brahman mIio was 
refused lodging, iHrc. ? It may be remarked as a very curious cir- 
cumstance tliat he states this city as remaining in the possession of tho 
priests till tho Goliils obtained possession of it three centuries ago. 
>i'ow it seems (piitc iinpossiblo that a great and famous city like this 
could have been buried in tho earth by some great movement of 
nature, and all traces of its whereabouts have disappeared until very 
lately; and I think the remarks must be taken as ajiplying to the 
town of Wullce, which now represents it. 

Par. 3. — Here we are at a loss for the authority that the northern 
invaders " polluted the fountain of tho sun with the blood of tho kinc," 
for the legend of Saptaswa, from which we may suppose it was 
derived, only states [Par. 11] that the sacred fount was polluted with 
blootl. 

Par, 5.— Instead of Balabhi, 10 miles north-west of Bhownuggur, it 
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Hliouhl bo written Wullay, tlio iiiliabitiuits of which csill ilio niiiia 
Vaiiiihtpiira. 

Par. 7. — Colonel Todd states that the iccoimIh |>n .serv(Ml hy Wu) 
Jains (I 8U|>|)oso at Palit'hann) give s.b. 205 as the date of the sack of 
Ihilabhi, whidi, if it means the Bahibhi Samvat, otjunls a.d. 524; but 
if, as it is more likely, it mean the Sauivat of A^ikramu, it would be 
equal to 149 of our era; and both of these dates are at variance with 
that (a.d. 244) given in Par. 3. 

l*ar. i). — In a note at pa/^o 217, vol. i., AnnalH of Rjijasthan, 
Gajui, or Cand>ay, is assumed as the port of Halabhipuni. Now the 
great distance between the two places wouhl njiturally leiul to doubt 
on this subject, even were it not that we have evidence in the existing 
renuiins of a once fine pier, built of granite, leading to tiio Bandar or 
Karri, as mentioned in my description of the place, strengthened as 
it is by a legend to that ellect. 

' Par. 10. — The latter part of this paragraph will indeed he verilie<l, 
if what I have described as au enormous lingam should hereafter 
actually i)rove to bo so. 

Par. IG. — In this "the sea arose" we have .«<>mo support to tlui 
theory of the entombment of Balabhi, which 1 had advanced many 
years before I had perused or knew that anything ha<l hvvn written 
regarding the ancient city which had attracted my attention. It is 
probable that such a rising of the sea, as is here alleged to have 
cngulpbodjPuttun Somnath, was the same as that which overwhelmed 
Balabhi. 

Inscripiiony in the Devanagan cJiaracier, discovered in Jannary 1822, 
in rutiun Somnath, on the coast of the Saurashtra peninsula, Jixing 
the era of the sovereigns of Jhlabhi, the *'Balhara kinys of Nehr- 
walla!' [Annals of llajiisthan, vol. i. 801.] 

"Adoration to the Lord of all! to the light of <he univer.se (I) ! 
Adoration to the lorm indescribable ! — him at whoso fcot all kneel ! 
hi the year of Mohamed Gr)2, and in that of Vicrama 1320, and that 
ofSrimad Balabhi 945, and the Siva Singa Samvat (2) 151, Sunday 
the 13tli (badi) of the month Asar: 

" The chiefs of Anhulpoor Patun, obeyed by numerous princes 
[hero a string of titles], Bhataric Sriniad Arjuna l)eva.(3), of Cliauluc 
raco, bis minister Sri Maldeva, with all the olliccrs of government, 
together with llormuz of Belacool, of the government of Ameer 
Uookii-oo-din and of Khwaja Ibrahim of llormuz, son of the Admiral' 

» A Mussulniau Admiral, or Nakhoda, was eni|»l(>}c'd l>y tlio priiicos of 
AiiliulwArn. 

VOL. XIII. ^^1 
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(iialvlifMln) Noor-ooHliii Fcoroz, to^fcilicr witli tlio Cliaura chieftains, 
Palook dova, llanik 8ri Soinoswa dova, Rain (leva, 131iceinsing, and all 
the Clianras and otiior tribes of rank being assembled — Nansi Raja., of 
the Chaura race, inliubitin^r Deo Pnttun (5), assembling aU tlio mer- 
chants, cstabliRhed ordinances for the repairs and support of the tem- 
ples, in order that (lowers, oil, and water shouhl bo regularly supplied 
to Rntna, Iswara ((»), Choul Iswara (7), and the shrine of Piilinda 
Devi (8), anti the rest, and for the purpose of erecting a wall round 
(he temple of Sonmath, with a gateway to the north. Keelndco, sou 
of IModula, an<l Loonsi, son of Johan, both of the Chaura race, together 
with (he two in ore I units, Baiji and Kurna, bestowed (he weekly profits 
of the market for (his purpose. While sun and moon endure, let it not 
bo resumed. Feeroz is commanded to see this order ol>eyc<l, and that 
(he customary ollerings on festivals are continued, and that all surplus 
oli'oriugs, and gifts, be placed in the treasury for the pur[)OMes afore- 
named. The Cliaura chiefs present au<l the Admiral Nooroo-diu 
are commamled to see these orders executed on all classes. IJcaven 
will be the lot of the obedient — hell to the breaker of this ordinance/* 



Notes. 

(1). "The invocation, which wa^s long, has been omitted by me; 
but this is sullicicnt to show that Ralnath, the deity worshij^ped 
in Pu((nn SomnaMi, "(lie city of the Lord of the IMoou/' wa»s the 
sun-god Hal; hence the title of the dynasties, which ruled this region, 
Ral-ca-rae, "the Princes of BfU;" and hence the capital I3a.licapoor, 
"the City of the 8iin," familiarly written Balabhi, whose ruins, as 
well n,s this inscription, rewarded a long journey. The Rana's ances- 
tors, the Suryas or sun-worshippers, gave their name to the [)eninsula 
►Sauraslitra, or Syria; and the dynasties of Chaura and Chauluc, or 
Solanki, who sncrcodod them, on their oxj)iil3ion by the Pa.rtliinn.9, 
retained the title of Balicarae, corrupted by Reuaudot's Arabian tra- 
vellers into J3alhara." 

(2). " The importance of the discovery of these new eras has alrca<Iy 
been descanted on in (he annals: fl. 1320 — f)4r», the date of this inscrip- 
tion r=: 37. '> of Vikrama, for the first of (he Dalabhi era; and 1320— 151 
gives s. IKJn for the establishment of the Seva Singa era, es(ab]islied 
by the Ooliils of the island of Deo, of whom I have another memorial 
dated 027 Balabhi Samvat — the Gohils, Chauras, and Gehlotcs are all 
one stock.*' 

(3). " Arjiina Deva, Chaluc, was prince of Anhulpoor or Auhiil- 
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%vara, foiiiulcil by Vanrji.j Chaura, in 8. 802 ; lioiicolortli the capital 
of the Balicaraos, after the destruction of Balalilii.** 

(4). ''TliiH evinccH that Aiiliulwara was 8ti)l the oniporimn of com- 
merce, wliicli the travellers of Ueiiaudot aud Edrisi doacribo." 

(5). "From this it is evident that the ialaud of Deo way a 
dependent iief of Anbulwara." 

(G). " The great temple of Somnath."* 

(7). " The tutelary divinity of the Chauluc race." 

(8). " The goddess of the Bhil tribes/' 



» Tlie 8iui<l:il-wood gate of whicli, taken away to Ghu/ni hy Mahiniul, was 
brought back from that place in such great state by Lord Ellcnborough. 
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